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AN OPEN FIELD FOR NOVELISTS. 


For many years there has been for novelists 
in England a wide field which did not exist 
with us. This was the result of the circulating 
library system, calling yearly for an immense 
amount of fiction. At last there is something 
akin to it established and growing here. Our 
booksellers say that the free libraries are be- 
coming numerous enough to hurt their busi- 
ness seriously. They should, then, be numer- 
ous enough to affect the writing as well as the 
disposal of books. 

Fiction is more drawn from, in these 
libraries, than all the other departments put 
together. As one having had considerable 


experience in a typical suburban library, I 
would suggest to novelists that it may be profit- 
able for them to bear in mind what sort of 
novel such an institution wants. 

It is hard to find novels of the right sort, I 
mean among new books. There is a vast num- 
ber from which to choose, but nine-tentns of 
the books sent for inspection are not quite 
what is wanted. Children’s stories are easy to 
secure. Writers constantly improve in the 
delightful manner of weaving useful fact with 
pleasant fancy; but for older readers we not 
seldom fall back upon Miss Yonge, Mrs. 
Stowe, Wilkie Collins, or Anthony Trollope. 
Of course Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, George 
Eliot, and the rest of the best-known novelists 
are “in stock” already. They are not often 
called for, but readers are always at hand for 
the lesser lights of a score of years ago. 

Why are there not more writers to fill their 
places? Men do like to read Conan Doyle, — 
at his best,—and Stanley Weyman, and — 
sometimes— Anthony Hope. In fact, in the 
passing love for romance, it is not so difficult 
to secure books of adventure for the mascu- 
line taste. But women and girls don’t care 
much for collections of short tales, or for the 
storyettes in vogue, of the slenderest dimen- 
sions and scope. They don’t seem to feel that 
they get enough out of these. They don’t 
want studies, usually, or social problems, nor 
are scantily-veiled naughtinesses given into 
their hands. 

In spite of the tremendous output of fiction 
each year, books of the right sort for us are 
hardly obtainable in sufficient quantities. Our 
librarian tells us that Rosa Nouchette Cary, 
and Clara Louise Burnham, and Captain Charles 
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King are the decided favorites. Their books voluminous collections show, too, that readers 
are never long upon the shelves, although all outside the libraries are like the readers there. 
three are prolific writers. They are not great These placid tales never make a great hit. 
writers, certainly. They tell the weak, mildly- Still they seem to have a steady sale; and the 
interesting adventures of lovers who are always sale —instantaneous or steady—is what all 
the same under many names and in not widely writers want. 

differing circumstances. But their popularity Ruth Hail. 
shows, pretty well, what is desired. Their Catskit, N. Y. 


- 
> 





DISADVANTAGES UNDER WHICH AN AMERICAN AUTHOR LABORS. 


Perhaps no other profession is so little other products of the American soil and mines, 
understood by the public as authorship. To but it has never yet dawned upon their minds 
the man who makes his living by the toil of that it is advisable to protect American brains. 
his hands, it seems a life of ease and idleness. There has been and still is a continuous 
The impression seems to be general that ink flood of foreign books issued from the Ameri- 
and paper are all that are essential to make an can presses. The American is becoming edu- 
author. We might as well say that wood and cated by them, and in many instances the 
tools are all that are necessary to make any education is not the best, and is never Ameri- 
man a carpenter. We all know that it takes can. This may account for some of the 
years of training to make a mechanic, or to fit peculiar fads of the Anglomaniacs. Some of 
one for a profession, yet success in that pro- these European reprints are good, a great 
fession which really stands at the very top is majority of them are weak, and quite a number 
supposed to be attainable without preparation. are vile. Ask the average reader why he pre- 

“I am going to be an author, because it is fers such stuff, and he will say because it is 
an easy way to fame and fortune,” a young cheap. The American, before his taste has 
man once remarked in my hearing. Every one become depraved with such trash, prefers 
who has for years depended on his pen for wholesome American literature, but American 
support knows that the young man was mak- books come high, and in a spirit of economy he 
ing a sad mistake. Authorship in all lands has_ sells his patriotism, and I fear sometimes his 
been regarded as the poorest paying ofall pro- soul. Our respectable publishers turn pirates 
fessions or trades, and in America it has pe- and issue these European books, not so much 
culiar disadvantages. The American author because they are in love with European 
lives in a new country, speaking the tongue of methods as to avoid paying authors royalties. 
a mother country which still furnishes the A New York publisher once informed the 
bulk of our literature, in the pirated editions writer that he could purchase the plates of the 
against which we have no adequate protection. best English book for less money than it would 
Until very recent years the American author cost to set an American’s manuscript in type. 
has borne his wrongs with only feeble efforts The making of plates for a book is the chief 
to right them, but a Copyright League has been expense, so the reader can understand the 
formed and is taking some steps toward the great disadvantage under which the American 
protection of American writers,—and foreign author labors. Our manufacturers, our miners, 
writers as well,—who are the victims of and our farmers raise a great cry because they 
pirates. Our congressmen in their wisdom are not protected by a duty against foreign 
have seen fit to protect wool, iron, grain,and products that come in competition with their 
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own, while the American author has not only 
to come in competition with goods admitted 
duty free, but goods stolen. 

This is one evil that writers hope some day 
to see eliminated. Congressmen are being 
prodded here and there, until they may some 
day awaken to the rights of their own citizens 
who are heroically struggling to give their 
nation a literature; but there are other evils of 
the age which make the life of a professional 
author very undesirable. It is not my purpose 
ir. this paper to descant on the trials of a be- 
ginner and the great difficulty of getting into 
print. Some very worthy manuscripts have 
been rejected, and many writers on the subject 
say that all of our best books that will live 
have gone the rounds of the publishing houses. 
This teaches that the professional Reader, who 
is supposed to “be in touch” with the public, 
knows very little about the public. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is one instance among a hun- 
dred occasionally cited. The publisher is pic- 
tured by one of his admirers as standing on his 
housetop with a genius-searching field-glass, 
looking out for new merit. If such is the case, 
what a miserable field-glass he must have, to 
permit so many gems to go by unheeded, and 
take up such trash as continually pours from 
his presses. 

Many people possess what has been vividly 
called an “itch for authorship.” Whenever 
a man or a woman has acquired a national 
reputation, whether it is as statesman, soldier, 
lecturer, preacher, or parachute jumper, he 
must write a book on some subject. It is 
already rumored that ex-President Cleveland 
is to write a book, while ex-President Harrison 
has become a contributor to some of our lead- 
ing magazines. Just pause for a moment, and 
consider the number of Presidents, statesmen, 
generals, actors, preachers, and wealthy people 
with national reputations who, so soon as they 
are well known, have delved into authorship. 
The productions of a few of these writers are 
good, but those of a great majority fail to live a 
single year, — most of them fail to remunerate 
the publisher, who has relied on their names to 
sell the work. 

I once heard a despondent author whe was 
struggling for recognition say: ‘“ Oh, if I could 


only commit a murder, or have some great 
scandal attached to my name, to give me 
notoriety, | should find the road to fame and 
fortune easy!” We all remember how a few 
years ago a lady, because her brother occupied 
an exalted position, entered into authorship, 
and was sought after by some of our chief 
magazines. The genius-searching field-glass 
had discovered a new gem, and she was paid 
fabulous prices, and the critics sang her praises 
from morn to night,—but lo, the reading world 
would not be imposed upon, and she has gone 
down into oblivion with the countless thousands 
of others, while the real author, who works for 
the love of his art and humanity, is still climb- 
ing. Itmay be slow progress, but he is getting 
a little higher. 

In this age of business, any one who has 
money can have any kind of a book printed, be 
it good, bad, or indifferent. Every book that 
is printed must, to a certain extent, push some 
other book out of the way. A New York peri- 
odical,a few years ago, published the confes- 
sions of a literary hack, whose business it was 
to putin tangible shape the stuff written by a 
wealthy society woman who was trying to buy 
her way into authorship. Her books, though 
printed on the best paper and beautifully illus- 
trated, fell flat on the market. There lives in 
New York a very wealthy man who has written 
books (or had them written) which have been 
lauded to the skies by well-paid critics. The 
printing, binding, and illustrating are perfec- 
tion, but despite all the favorable newspaper 
notices and lavish advertising, his books “ won’t 
go.” His publisher told me that the actual 
sales had never reached athousand copies. In 
Chicago there is another rich society man who 
writes books that won’t sell; but the genius- 
searching field-glass found these gentlemen and 
rushed them to the front, crowding back into 
his attic some God-gifted muse of nature. A 
publisher once said in an interview that not 
more than two books out of ten ever paid ex- 
penses. Who is to blame?—not the public. 
Give the people what they want, and they will 
take it, but don’t imagine that because Fitzsim- 
mons knocked Corbett down he can write an 
epic, or because John Smith made millions in 
pork he is either an historian or a novelist. 
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An active business life has a tendency to 
unfit one for authorship. The tender sympa- 
thies and sweet emotions of a Hawthorne ora 
Longfellow might have been blunted had they 
made their millions on the board of trade or 
become famous as statesmen. 

Much as it has been denied, names do sell 
manuscripts, and we are sometimes tempted to 
say it really makes little difference how the 
name is acquired. Publishers look more to 
immediate, than to lasting, results, and when 
the name of a great explorer was in everybody’s 
mouth, all publishers were anxious to get his 
manuscript — not because he was a writer, but 
because every one was talking about him. 

The publisher’s excuse for his genius-search- 
ing field-glass finding so many names that were 
well-known before he discovered them is that 
these great statesmen, generals, financiers, 
preachers, actors, and people who have made 
millions out of bologna-sausage are best calcu- 
lated to give their own experiences. We will 
admit the truth of the argument for the sake 
of argument alone; but these prominent and 
wealthy writers are not content with memoirs 
and recollections of railroad iron and bologna, 
they sometimes invade the field of history, 
romance, and poetry. The genius-searching 
field-glass discovers the glitter of the diamonds 
in their shirt bosoms, and the publisher brings 
them to the front, though their productions, 
with few exceptions, are short-lived. While 
the field-glass did find “ Ben Hur ” with a well- 
known name as author, it could not find “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” by the then unknown Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

History, biography, travel, memoirs, narra- 
tives, and essays suffer most from great names; 
but though the field of romance has suffered 
some, it requires a special genius and study 
that usually frightens the great statesman, pork 
millionaire, or parachute jumper. Those who 
have been foolish enough to plunge into the 
stream sink as soon as their publishers be- 
come tired of lavishly advertising nonsense. 
Theirs cannot be called light literature, since 
it will not floaton the surface of popularity. 
Nevertheless, they are a menace to the real 
author. They are continually bobbing up, and 
he publisher is continually bobbing after them, 


and the man and woman who study authorship 
for authorship’s sake must be content to wait 
their pleasure before he can get an audience 
with the publisher. 

With so many discouraging elements facing 
the American author, I would not advise any 
one to adopt the profession of letters. Do not 
understand me as saying that the publisher is 
hostile to the beginner. He is a business man, 
and is willing to help you, if he can be made to 
see that by so doing he will help himself; but 
if aman or awoman has grown so famous tha 
his or her name is in everybody’s mouth, his 
or her stuff seems to be preferred to your phil- 
osophy. Or if the bullock baron, who has 
made his millions in cattle, takes the “itch for 
authorship,” and offers to pay the expense of 
the production of his book, the publisher is 
liable to prefer his manuscript to yours, which 
would cost him four or five hundred dollars to 
produce. 

Do not accept authorship as a profession, if 
you can be happyin anyother calling. Though 
measurably successful myself, 1 have learned 
that there are too many heart-aches, too many 
bitter disappointments, to recommend the 
vocation as a pleasant one. A writer must 
pocket so much pride and so few pennies that 
the sweet pleasure gained by success is flavored 
with the bitter dregs of sorrow through which 
it is strained. The author pores over the pages 
of his first book with emotions somewhat akin 
to those of the parent gazing into the face of 
his first-born. It isa pleasure mingled with 
pain, fear, and dread. 

Don't be an author, if you can help it. 
Unless you have a passion for literature, and 
are willing to sacrifice friends, home, pleasure, 
even life itself, don’t be tempted into the path 
where there are so many thorns and so few 
roses. If you can live happy in no other call- 
ing, if you are willing to devote years of labor 
to the profession you love, if you would rather 
starve in the attic with the muse than be asuc- 
cessful doctor, farmer, lawyer, or mechanic, 
then you possess talent, and despite all the 
great names of bullock barons, pork million- 
aires, colonels, preachers, and parachute 
jumpers, you will succeed. Your effusions, 
worked out in years of toil, study, pain, and 
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tears will live long after the ephemeral “ Bread- 
winners,” ‘Impossible Whistles,” and like 
trash have sunk into oblivion, together with 
their writers. Your glory may not come in 
your lifetime,— for our best authors have not 


lived to witness their own fame, — but, like a 
fixed star, will blaze eternally, after the flaring 
comet has gone out in endless night. 

John R. Musick. 


KiRKSVILLE, Mo. 





SOCIETY REPORTING, 


Taking up by chance an old number of THE 
Writer, I have just read the article entitled 
“Living by the Pen.” Knowing intimately 
some of the diligent “society writers” of 
the most prominent newspapers in the country, 
I am going, if you will allow me, to correct a 
statement that was made therein. 

The writer of the contribution said: “ News- 
paper work, excepting the insignificant average 
society work (which is not real newspaper 
work )is hard for a woman, but it is the best 
training the literary work. r can have.” 

The practical, every-day newspaper man or 
woman sees constantly bright, clever young 
girls removed from the society desk to other 
departments on the newspaper because they 
have not been equal to the demands made upon 
the average society reporter. The ambitious 
editor, who used to think that any woman would 
do for such work, finds after a weary experience 
with a “slushy” column day after day that it 
requires the exceptional one for the society 
department. It requires the woman who has 
youth to endure the physical strain, yet a wise 
head, a woman of infinite tact, one of refine- 
ment and education. The more closely she is 
connected with the best families in the imme- 
diate locality of the paper, or, perhaps, one 
should say those who have wealth and who 
entertain, and the longer she has lived among 
them, the more valuable is she to her editor. 
Such women he seeks, and for the services of 
such he pays well. 

Any woman with a “nose for news’ — and 
unless that be a possession, she cannot remain 
a week in a newspaper office — can do the aver- 
age newspaper man’s work “man well,” but it 


is the exceptional one who can continue to 
make a success of the society department. In 
recognition of the fact that her columns, rightly 
conducted, are of the greatest commercial value 
to the paper, the society writer is paid a salary 
that almost doubles that of the general reporter ; 
but in return she is obliged to be the hardest 
worker on the force, during the season that 
extends from the first of October until July. 
With the exception of the days of Lent, when 
social gaieties slacken somewhat, there is 
scarcely a day when she does not bring in from 
one-and-a-half to two columns of what is actually 
live news to the large circle of people who are 
her readers. Not one man in the office does 
the like for the same length of time. The 
sporting editors, for instance, in the rush of 
their season have other reporters upon whom 
they may call for assistance at any time; but 
there is seldom more than one society writer in 
even the largest city office, and she must gather 
and verify almost every item written. 

The womanly, honorable society writer has 
the respect and the confidence of the people to 
a much greater extent than the general reporter. 
She invariably has a swift, graceful pen, and it 
is feared as much by the “society leaders ” as is 
the pen of the editorial writer by the politician 
and his followers. True, one may scarcely 
claim that either the writing, or the constant 
perusal, of the matter is elevating to the mind, 
but is it less harmful than the reporting of 
murders, of fires, of quarrels in churches and 
women’s Clubs, of divorces and family scandals 
that the woman reporter must do, if she is 
doing man’s work, “ man well”? 

PittspurG, Penn. Faney Mulhern Coard. 
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Here is the opening sentence of an essay 
entitled “ The Plot”: — 

“* The plot in fictitious literature is the supreme knot which 
ties the applicable cords of the story into the concrete mass of 
intrigue and cabal that exist in an almost ineffable complication 
and pre-meditated contrivance of accidents and incidents, that 
are sooner or later, according to the skill or discretion of the 
writer, unfolded and disseminated by the intervention of mar- 
velous instrumentalities, all of which are poured into the 
willing ears of a lenient and indiscriminant public.” 

If the author can contrive a plot as involved 
as this sentence, he certainly has one of the 
important qualifications required to make a 
successful novelist. 


If it is true that ex-President Cleveland has 
recently declined an offer of $60,000 for twenty- 
four syndicate articles on current topics, the 


way to financial literary success is clear. One 
has only to become an ex-President of the 
United States and his literary fortunes are 


assured. 


o** 


“I have not infrequently received good 
manuscripts that were illegibly written,” said a 
magazine editor the other day, “but ina long 
editorial experience I do not remember that I 
ever received a clearly-written, neatly-arranged, 
and well-punctuated manuscript that proved on 
reading to be worthless.” 


* 
* #* 


Would the charge of heresy against Ian 

Maclaren be supported if it were shown that he 
is familiar with such an unorthodox writer as 
Montaigne? John McLaren Bryde, Jr., of 
Johns Hopkins University, calls attention in 
Modern Language Notes to an interesting paral- 
lel between a passage in Montaigne’s Zssais, 
livre i, chap. xl, and an incident in “ Days of 
Auld Lang Syne.” In giving examples of men 
who have jested at death, Montaigne tells of a 
dying man who is lying before the fire, 
“et le presbtre, pour luy donner |’extreme onc- 
tion, cherchant ses pieds, qu’il avoit reserrez et 
contraincts par la maladie : ‘ Vous les trouverez,’ 
dict il, ‘au bout de mes jambes.’” 

In Ian Maclaren’s story in the chapter, “A 
Cynic’s End,” Jamie Soutar is lying at the 
point of death, and the two old women watch- 
ing by his bed cannot decide as to his condi- 
tion. Kirsty declares that all is over, but 
advises Elspeth to feel his feet. 

“*A’ canna find them,’ said Elspeth, making 
timid explorations. ‘They used tae be on the 


end o’ ma legs,’ remarked Jamie, as if uncertain 
where they might now be placed.” 


* 
- * 


The Chicago Evening Post waxes sarcastic 
on the subject of magazine poetry. “Ina long 
and agreeable newspaper interview with Mr. 
Gilder, editor and poet,” it says, “we find 
many things of interest and useful knowledge, 
but we confess our disappointment at his fail- 
ure to touch on one question of general public 
curiosity, the magazine poem. He tells us that 
magazines pay liberally for stories, recollec- 
tions, and other things classed as ‘articles,’ 
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but he is silent on the subject of compensation 
for the poets. Of course, we understand that 
Miss Guiney, Mr. Cawein, Father Tabb, and 
Mr. Gilder himself are liberally paid for their 
verses, but what about James Henry Fergu- 
son and Mary Jane Johnson? Are they paid 
for their deathless songs, or do they pay for 
the privilege of publication? We have been 
reading magazine poetry steadily for a number 
of years, and have come to the conclusion that 
at a reasonable price per line it ought to bea 
source of considerable revenue to the pub- 
lishers. Let us suppose that Mr. Gilder’s 
magazine, the Cen¢ury, contains verses by Miss 
Guiney and Miss Birdie McGann. Miss 
Guiney would be well paid for her contribu- 
tion, and Miss Birdie, in consideration of her 
illustrious company, would be only too glad 
to pay a sum sufficient to cover the expense 
of payment to the Auburndale poet, and to 
give the publishers a handsome profit. We 
do not say that this is the case, but we do not 
see how magazines can publish the poetry they 
give us to read on any other basis. We hope 
Mr. Gilder in his next interview will expatiate 
on this point in a general way, without, of 
course, compromising his tradesfolk or wan- 
tonly injuring sensitive feelings.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Gilder has not been interviewed 
again since then, so that the subject still re- 
mains involved in mystery. 


- 
* * 


What writers live on has always been to 
some extent a matter of speculation, but what 
editors live on has lately been disclosed. The 
New York Evening Post says: “The hope of 
meeting a newcomer with something to say is 
all that keeps editors alive.” W. H. H. 





> 


ENFORCING AN AUTHOR'S RIGHTS, 


A lawsuit of interest to newspaper writers 
has just been settled in New York city. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney (‘ Dinah 
Sturgis”) sued the Vew York Heradd, through 
its proprietor, James Gordon Bennett, to re- 
cover the price of three articles furnished to the 
Herald by Mrs. Whitney, which the Herald 
refused to pay for unless Mrs. Whitney sub- 


mitted Herald clippings of the articles in 
question. 

In April, 1895, Mrs. Whitney sent four un- 
solicited articles to the Hera/d, enclosing a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, and a 
request to return the manuscripts if they should 
prove to be not available at usual rates. One 
article was returned. Two months later, in 
reply to an inquiry from Mrs. Whitney, the 
editor of the Hera/d said that the three articles 
retained were in type, and would be paid for on 
publication. Three or four months later, in 
reply to another inquiry, the editor of the 
Herald wrote that nothing was known of the 
articles at the Herald office. The Hera/ld’s 
previous letter was quoted and the circum- 
stances were detailed by Mrs. Whitney, and 
then the Hera/d replied that the articles would 
be paid for if Mrs. Whitney would send in 
printed slips of the matter. Mrs. Whitney 
answered that other New York papers paid for 
her matter without requiring her to send in 
clippings, and that life was too short to hunt 
through each issue of a daily with many edi- 
tions, and requested payment for the articles. 

The Herald paid no attention to this letter 
or to subsequent bills. A few months ago 
Mrs. Whitney put the matter in the hands of 
her attorney, with instructions to proceed 
legally, being willing to spend time and money 
to make a test case of the matter. Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s attorney demanded the price of the three 
articles, or the return of the manuscripts. The 
Herald could, would, or did not return the 
manuscripts (in the hands of the editors going 
on two years ), and would not pay for them. 

Suit was entered against the Hera/d, and the 
second week in June, 1897, Mrs. Whitney re- 
ceived settlement in full in her favor, including 
the price she set upon her manuscripts, plus 
the costs of the action. 

wepstidinsienteowseses 


IS THE SAD ENDING ARTISTIC? 


So many popular novels nowadays end sadly, 
leaving the reader depressed and vaguely un- 
satisfied, that I am moved to ask the question, 
Is the sombre climax, after all, artistic? 
Viewed from a purely zsthetic standpoint, have 
our novelists any good excuse for the clouds 
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and darkness in which theyso relentlessly wrap 
their closing chapters? 

What is art?) What does it exist for? It is 
the reproduction of nature by human skill, 
through one of several methods of expression ; 
and its primary object is to please. This is, 
so far as 1 can paraphrase it in a few words, 
the definition of the philosophers and the rhet- 
oricians. Anything which is contrary to nature 
is not art. Anything which seriously offends, 
instead of pleasing, the eye and the heart of 
man is not art. No sculptor would dare to 
reproduce a weird, grotesque creation of his 
own imagination; for, no matter how exquis- 
itely the work were done, it could not be artis- 
tic — it would be contrary to nature. No poet 
would venture to print a volume of verses upon 
all manner of offensive and painful subjects ; 
for, no matter how admirable in technique and 
finish, such work could not be artistic, because 
it could not please. 

Judged, then, by these two admitted stand- 
ards, is the sad ending artistic? In so far as 
it is in accordance with the normal course of 
nature, it may be so. But when (as in the 
majority of cases ) it is not only displeasing to 
the mind and heart of the reader, but distinctly 
abnormal, and aside from the probable course 
of nature, I think there is good ground for 
charging the writer with a sin against art. 

The sensible reader does not recoil from the 
sad ending when he feels it to be the natural 
outcome of events, and therefore as artistic as 
it is inevitable. But when the natural course 
of events is so interfered with that tragedy 
seems lugged in for the sake of effect, and the 
story is suddenly aborted to bring about a 
striking and impressive climax, most readers 
do, in their helpless, distressed way, make in- 
ward (and sometimes outward) protest. And 
it seems to me that this voice of the tortured 
average reader—the man or woman of strong 
and true intuitions, but slight faculty for reason- 
ing and philosophizing — ought to be heard. 

How often the average reader knows that a 
story ought not to end as it does, and yet 
travails in vain over an articulate reason for 
the faith that is in him! The reader is right 
many times, and the author is wrong; but the 
author has the gift of expression, and finishes 


his book, in sight of all the world, as pleases 
him. And therein he surely has the advantage 
of the man of correct intuitions, but no grace of 
utterance, and no hearing. 

If there is any argument for the sad ending 
per se, the distressed average reader, I am 
sure, would like to have it unfolded to him. 
As it is, he has a growing suspicion that the 
clever writer is playing upon his sensibilities 
for effect, and that in too many of the work- 
shops of literature funeral plumes are made 
( with other properties ) merely to serve as tail- 
pieces for morbidly emotional stories. — Fames 
Buckhami, in the Critic. 


o—_—___—_———— 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 











Is it admissible to send a manuscript to an 
editor the second or third time, if it is changed 
or improved each time? A. R. 


[ When an editor has rejected a manuscript, 
it is not advisable to send it to him again, even 
after it has been rewritten. — w. H. H.] 





What is the meaning of “ Patrins,” which 
Miss Guiney uses as the title of her new book? 
A. H. P. 


[ Miss Guiney says that the word “ Patrins,” 
which she borrows of Borrow, means merely 
‘“‘a gypsy trail, handfuls of leaves or grass cast 
by the gypsies on the road to denote co those 
behind the way which they have taken.” 
—W. H. H.] 





Please give me a list of periodicals to which 
stories varying in length from 1,000 to 20,000 
words are suited. R. M. 

[It is impossible to give satisfactory lists 
of periodicals for manuscripts, without in each 
case having the manuscript in hand. A list 
that would be suitable for one story, say of 
5,000 words, might be wholly unsuitable for 
another story of the same length. General 
lists of periodicals for manuscripts are worse 
than valueless. — w. H. H.] 





(1.) What are the qualifications for an in- 
dexer? 
(2.) Is there a demand for original fairy 
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tales? Would a tale of adventure in other 
worlds find a ready sale? 

(3-) Is there any magazine of poetry, and 
would a brief collection of ballads be apt to 
find a publisher? R. R. 

[(1.) To be a good indexer one must be 
careful, accurate, systematic, methodical, liber- 
ally educated, broad-minded, and possessed of 
a good memory and good judgment. The good 
judgment is requisite to keep the indexer from 
following the famous example of the index- 
maker who, reading that “ Chief Justice Bent 
said he had a great mind to commit the 
prisoner,” indexed the passage: “ Bent, C. J. 
His Great Mind.” 

(2.) Any manuscript that is original, novel, 
entertaining, and full of human interest will 
always find a ready sale. 

(3-) The Magazine of Poetry, which used 
to be published in Buffalo, was recently merged 
in Poet-Lore ( Boston). 
do not yearn for collections of ballads, or for 
volumes of verse of any kind.— w. H. H.] 


+> 
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Upon leaving the prison | Upon leaving the prison 
Wilde spurned an offer of | Wilde spurned an offer of 
£1,000 to write his experi- | £1,000 to write for a New 
ences while in confinement | York newspaper his experi- 
fora New York newspaper.— | ences while in confinement. 
New York Sun. } 


Burrato, June 1o.— John ; BuFFrato, June ro. — John 
L. Sullivan came to the city | L. Sullivan came to the city 
to-night to publicly challenge | to-night to challenge Fitzsim- 
Fitzsimmons. — New York | mons publicly. 

Sun. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


With the plash of the ocean sounding in his 
ears, it is hard for the reader of “ Jack O’Doon” 
(Holt & Co.) to believe that Maria Beale’s 
writing-table does not overlook the swinging 
tides of the sea and the treacherous quicksand 
where her hero meets his death. Instead, the 
author’s eyes are lifted from her manuscript to 
rest upon a glorious range of North Carolina 
and Tennessee mountains, twenty miles and 
more away, a range over which Pisgah, wrapped 
in a misty mantle of royal hue, reigns para- 
mount. 

The long, wainscoted room is hung with can- 
vases from Mrs. Beale’s brush; for her artistic 


Publishers, as a rule, 


and creative temperament finds expression 
through more than one medium. Always a 
persistent worker, she has spent many years 
in studying painting, both in this country and 
in Europe, and these same years have been 
occupied with literary toil as well. 

“Jack O’Doon,” with its sharply-contrasted 
male characters and its tragic ending, is, as 
yet, the only novel which Mrs. Beale has pub- 
lished from her store of manuscripts, but even 
now she is engaged in preparing the illustra- 
tions for a volume which probably will be upon 
the booksellers’ shelves in the autumn. It is 
a tale of North Carolina mountain life, marked 
by the same qualities which characterize the 
work of Mrs. Beale’s brush,—a breadth of 
treatment that makes her work vivid, and a 
carefulness as to detail that renders it alive. 

The many admirers of “ Jack O’Doon” will 
welcome the new book not only for its own 
sake, but as a herald of more to come. 


If Charles Willing Beale (whose name indi- 
cates his Philadelphia origin) had not taken a 
decisive stand when the post-office was estab- 
lished on the edge of his estate, Bill Nye would 
have dated his letters from “ Bealeville ” instead 
of Arden. The humorist lived some four miles 
from Arden Park, and he and Mr. Beale were 
friends. Their trend of mind was very differ- 
ent. Mr. Beale is gifted with an imagination 
which finds outlet in tales where the wonderful, 
the unexpected, and the gruesome crowd upon 
each other in a wealth of incident. 

Mr. Beale has given much thought and study 
to the occult and to oriental mysticism, and, as 
a result, has written in “The Ghost of Guir 
House ” ( Editor Publishing Company ) a story 
which one might call scientific in comparison 
with the ordinary tale of shades and spooks. 
The ghost of a dwelling as well as of its in- 
habitants is a novelty in the literature of the 
supernatural, yet, if one accepts Mr. Beale’s 
reasoning, both come within the limits of possi- 
bility. 

Although so recently from the press, the 
book already has won many friends, who will 
be interested to know that its author is at work 
on a tale of adventure which recalls Jules 
Verne. 
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The frontispiece of “The Ghost of Guir 
House” is from Mrs. Beale’s brush. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beale have three daughters, 
who inherit their parents’ talent and versatility, 
and who are, besides, among the best horse- 
women of the country. 


Mabell Shippie Clarke. 
Arpen, N. C. 





John Bennett, whose first long story, ‘“‘ Master 
Skylark,” has been the leading serial in S¢. 
Nicholas during the past year, and whose 
ability in- a different field is shown by his 
poem, “Before a Closed Door,” in the July 
Century, was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
made that place his home until two years ago, 
when he removed to New York to study illus- 
tration at the Art Students’ League, and to 
carry on his literary work with more conven- 
ience. He began writing fourteen years ago, 
as a boy upon a country newspaper, at $3 a 
week; and was in the newspaper business for 
ten years, as reporter, correspondent, chalk- 
plate artist, and editor of a daily. At the same 
time he held a place upon the staff of Chicago 
Light as caricaturist, cartoonist, and general 
humorous writer, and contributed both draw- 
ings and letter-press to Smith, Gray, & Co.'s 
Monthly, Browning, King, & Co.'s Monthly, 
Munsey’s, Fudge,and Life. 1n addition to this 
he furnished short stories to Johnson & Bachel 
ler’s syndicate, and was regularly engaged upon 
the*Sunday staff of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, furnishing that paper with literary 
criticisms, character sketches, and verse. As 
many another newspaper man has done, he 
broke down from overwork. Since then he 
has continued writing mainly for St. Nicholas, 
upon the regular contributors’ staff of which 
magazine he has been for several years. Occa- 
sional contributions of prose and verse have 
appeared in the /ndependent, and during the 
past two years the Chap Book has published a 
series of songs which have been set to music. 
Mr. Bennett’s juvenile work has been for the 
most part short stories and verse, illustrated by 
silhouettes and humorous drawings, but his 
story, “Master Skylark,” is an_ historical 
romance of the sixteenth century. It will be 
brought out in the fall asa book by the Cen- 








tury Company, and will at the same time be 
published in England and Holland. it having 
been already translated into Dutch. For the 
present, Mr. Bennett has given over his art 
study, to devote his time to an order from the 
Century Company for another serial. He 
spends his winters in New York at study and 
library work, and his summers in the moun- 
tains or at the Michigan health resorts, resting 
and writing. 





Kate Holladay Claghorn, whose scholarly 
paper, “Burke: a Centenary Perspective,” in 
the July Atlantic, shows both breadth of knowl- 
edge and maturity of thought, has only recently 
begun to write for publication, having but lately 
completed a college course. She graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College in 1892, spent a year 
in graduate study at that institution, and then 
went to Yale, where she entered the graduate 
school, taking the degree of Ph. D. in 1896. 
There is an interesting fact connected with this 
graduation at Yale. Although Yale had granted 
degrees to women in 1894 and 1895, in 1896 
women took part for the first time in the public 
commencement exercises, walking in the pro- 
cession about the campus, sitting in Battell 
Chapel with the other candidates, and going 
upon the platform to receive diplomas. As 
Miss Claghorn happened by chance to head the 
line of women as they passed up to the platform, 
she was, it turned out, the first woman to receive 
as a reward for regular academic work done in 
the university an academic degree publicly 
from the hand of the president. Miss Clag- 
horn’s particular interests are in the general field 
of the social sciences. At Bryn Mawr she was 
under the especial direction of Professor Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, then professor of political 
economy there, now professor of sociology at 
Columbia University. At Yale she studied 
under Professors Sumner and Hadley, following 
courses that they gave in industrial history, 
advanced economics, political science, and an- 
thropology. Her thesis for the doctorate was a 
study in political theory, entitled “ Law, Nature, 
and Convention.” While at Yale Miss Clag- 
horn contributed tothe Ox¢/ook a short article 
on Bryn Mawr. In the Yale Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1896, she had an article entitled “ The 
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Ethics of Copyright.” Last winter she con- 
tributed to the Oxtlook five articles on “ Col- 
Jege Training for Women,” and in May she 
published, through Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., a book under the same title, “ College 
Training for Women,” in which the matter 
printed in the Outlook is incorporated, in re- 
vised form, but which contains so much ad- 
ditional matter as to be practically quite a new 
production. 


Ellen Duvall, who has a strong essay on 
“The Decline of the Hero” in Lippincott’s for 
July, is a resident of Baltimore, Md. She 
inherited a love of books from scholarly “ for- 
bears,” as the Scotch say, and books have 
always been her companions. Writing, too, is 
an inherited tendency with her, although it is 
only within the last two years that she has 
begun to publish. Her work so far has con- 
sisted of lectures on English literature and 
history, Shakespeare studies, and essays, the 
last having been published chiefly in Lippin- 
cott’s. Certain tendencies in our national and 


social life, tendencies, which, notwithstanding 
our material aggrandizement, cannot but cause 
disquiet to thoughtful minds, led to the writing 
of “The Decline of the Hero,” which is an 
essay that should be read by every fiction 
writer. 


Bertha F. Herrick, whose paper on “ Wild 
Flowers of the California Alps,” in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for July, gives evi- 
dence of her love of nature and of her familiarity 
with the botany of her native state, was born in 
San Francisco, removing when a child across 
the bay to Oakland, where, with the exception 
of vacation trips, she has resided ever since. 
Having a great fondness for growing and living 
things and appreciating the wonderful resources 
of California, she has devoted most of her time 
to the study of natural science, in all its 
branches, though she also writes descriptive 
articles of travel and essays pertaining to liter- 
ature and the home. Miss Herrick has been 
writing for about ten years, having obtained 
her first start through manuscripts published 
after her return froma trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands. She believes firmly that success in 


any line, writing included, is due to persistency 
and hard work. 


Marie Frances Upton (Mrs. Melville Upton), 
whose short story, “ The Argonaut,” in the July 
Century, is written with regard rather to the 
realities of life than to the conventionalities of 
fiction, and for that reason is all the more 
artistic, spent the early years of her life in 
Colorado and California, but for the last half- 
dozen years has lived in New York city. Dur- 
ing that time she has written and published 
short stories — a score or more — first in Har- 
per’s Weekly, afterward in the Youth's Compan- 
ion, the /ndependent, the Century, Scribner's — 
one story forthcoming --and in minor maga- 
zines. She has now in preparation a volume 
of short stories in two groups— “ Stories of 
the Studio” and “ Glimpses of the West.” 


Carolyn Waldo Wade, whose etching, “ The 
Return of Youth,” in Short Stories for July, 
may fitly be described as a prose poem, 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., and has lately 
lived in Chicago and Buffalo alternately, spend- 
ing about an equal time in both cities, with 
near relations. She used to write rhymes when 
she was six years old, and for the last ten years 
has had verses appearing in print. For the 
last two or three years she has turned her at- 
tention to prose, her work having been taken 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
the Golden Rule, Chips (when it existed), 
Peterson's, the Buffalo papers, and, once in a 
while, the Chicago papers. Her time is fully 
occupied by her duties as a pianist and teacher 
of music, but she expects to spend the coming 
winter in New York, where she hopes to be 
able to devote more time to study and to writ- 
ing. Of the etching in Short Stories she says: 
“It came to me in a day dream, and I wrote it — 
as usual—by ear. Everything like that comes 
to me quickly, and I am a little too hasty, per- 
haps, in finishing it; but if I let it go, and do 
not finish at one sitting, it does n’t come back 
again the same way. Most of what I write 
comes without preparatory thought, and I write 
it—when I have time — because I have to.” 


Annie Steger Winston is a native and 
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resident of Richmond, Va., and her father is 
professor of physics in Richmond College. 
One of her earliest recollections is of sitting 
down with a History of the World, almost as 
large as she was, and gravely resolving to read 
it through, “I think,” she tells her friends, 
“with the idea that by so doing I could at once 
obtain all human knowledge.” Her life has 
been spent quietly at home, and her chief 
pleasure she has always found in books. She 
began writing in rhyme during her very early 
days, and her first printed compositions were 
in verse. She has had poems accepted by the 
Chautauguan, the /ndependent, the Critic, the 
Century, Scribner's, and other periodicals. 
Her first published story was “ Tucker’s Tour,” 
which appeared in Harfer’s Weekly in March, 
1895. That was quickly followed by “A Co- 
operative Courtship,” in Scribner's, and later 
by stories in the Century and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and short essays in Lippincott's, the 
latest being “The Fantastic Terrors of Child- 
hood,” in Lippincott's for July. 


> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Adams.— A new member of the Magazine 
Editors’ Guild, Henry Austin Adams, has so 
unique a history that I am tempted to narrate 
it briefly, especially as thousands of readers all 
over the country will be interested in his career, 
now that he takes charge of a leading Catholic 
monthly. His father was a merchant of New 
York, of the firm of Moses Taylor & Co. His 
mother was a Spanish lady. Dr. Adams him- 
self was born in Cuba some thirty-five years 
ago. When still a boy he was induced to be- 
come interested in the Methodist church, but 
one day was so impressed with a funeral service 
in a Catholic church that he determined to be- 
come a minister of that faith. His relatives 
objected, so he compromised by becoming an 
Episcopalian clergyman, and as such served as 
assistant to Dr. Dix in the old Trinity church in 
New York, and afterwards as pastor of St. 
Paul’s in Buffalo. His income at the latter 
place was $6,000 a year, but he gave that up to 
accept a salary of $2,000 a year over a church 
heavily in debt, simply for the reason that he 
would not accede to the request of the vestry- 


men to keep away the crowds of poor people 
from the service, because their heavy cob-boots 
wore out the handsome tiled floor of the 
beautiful church. One of the little picturesque 
factors that led to his conversion to the Catho- 
lic church was the fact that his mother, just 
before she died, hung around his neck a 
medallion of the Virgin Mary, and that 
medallion never left its place, always serving 
him as a reminder of his mother’s religious 
inclinations. He has been a lecturer as well as 
a preacher, but has now assumed the editor- 
ship of Donahoe’s Magazine. — W., in Boston 
Fournal. 


“George Egerton.” — “George Egerton” 
(Mrs. Clairmonte), whose new book, “ Sym- 
phonies,” was published recently, is an Aus- 
tralian. Her maiden name was Dunn. Her 
first husband died a year after marriage, and in 
1891 she wedded Egerton Clairmonte, a Nova 
Scotian, fairly well known in South Africa and 
London press circles, where for a time he was 
editor of the Hofe/. Mrs. Clairmonte has 
traveled over most of the world, and now lives 
quietly at Notting Hill. — New York Times. 

Harraden. — Miss Harraden is a very slow 
and careful writer, and rarely alters even a 
word in her manuscripts after they are once 
written. Morning is her favorite time for 
work, but she will often sit with the paper be- 
fore her for a couple of hours and not write 
more than a line; at other times ideas come 
more rapidly. She is over-anxious and eager 
to produce the best of which she is capable, 
and fastidious over every word. It is probably 
the high state of mental tension at which she 
works which is perpetually overtaxing her 
bodily strength and leading to breakdowns in 
health. In the original manuscript of “Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” which Miss Harraden 
has had bound together, the writing is small, 
but legible, the alterations are very slight, and 
there is not a single blot or smudge throughout 
the closely-written pages — a matter upon which 
the author prides herself. Apart from writing, 
which has ever been her great delight, Miss 
Harraden is devoted to the study of moral 
philosophy and to the reading of introspective 
poetry, which appeals peculiarly to her own 
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deep nature, ever dwelling on the problems of 
life and of character. Then there is her be- 
loved ‘cello to while away the hours not devoted 
to study. — Philadelphia Press. 


Holly. — One of the best-paid laughmakers in 
the United States is “Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
(Miss Marietta Holly). Within the past few 
years one publisher—she has several— has 
credited her with $60,000. Miss Holly has 
received as high as $12,000 cash payment for a 
single manuscript. 

“How did you come to write ‘My Opinions 
and Betsy Bobbit’s’?” I asked. 

“T sent specimens of my work,” said Miss 
Holly, “ poems, essays, and dialect stories, which 
had been printed in country papers and Pefer- 
son's Magazine, to a publisher. He liked the 
dialect stories, and proposed that I should write 
a book in dialect and he would publishit. If it 
had n’t been for that publisher I should never 
have had the courage to undertake a book. I 
was a year writing ‘My Opinions and Betsy 
Bobbit’s ’"— the latter name, by the way, was a 
typographicalerror. Inthe original manuscript 
I had written ‘ Babbit.’ I put everything I 
knew into that book.” 

Miss Holly’s house, “ Bonnieview,” a ram- 
bling Queen Anne of more thantwenty rooms, 
she has reared by her pen in the midst of seven 
acres of woodland, diversified by walks, rustic 
nooks, fish ponds, and luxuriant flower plats. 
The house, which commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country, with glints of Lake 
Ontario, is replete with the comforts and 
luxuries inseparable from good taste and a 
generous purse. The family circle comprises a 
sister and a little girl Miss Holly has adopted. 
The stables of Bonnieview are well stocked, 
and afternoons its mistress may be met spin- 
ning over the splendid country roads in vehicles 
of various styles. 

Miss Holly’s study is in the second story; a 
large sunny room abounding in bookcases 
hidden behind doors and imbedded in side 
walls of the broad chimneypiece. Notwith- 
standing that she has long since outlived the 
necessity to write, Miss Holly continues the 
methodical industry of earlier years. Her 
working hours are from 9 until 12 in the morn- 
ing. She jots down in her study a rough out- 








line of the copy she desires to make; then she 
mounts to the tower leading from the study, 
where the work is completed.—Zida Rose 
M’Cabe, in Salt Lake Herald. 


Jokai.— Maurus Jokai is the idol of his 
nation, and when, several years ago, he cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his literary 
career, the occasion was made a national event, 
and government, aristocracy, and people in 
‘general vied with each other to do honor to him 
whose works carried the fame of Magyar litera- 
ture far beyond its limited boundary. 

Although more than seventy-two years old, 
Jokai is still actively engaged with his pen ; but 
he has given up the arduous duties of leader 
writer and editor, and devotes his time exclu- 
sively to literary work. “I do not work now as 
I used to in former years,” he said. “At the 
present rate I could never have turned out the 
three hundred and odd volumes which | have 
produced. No, sir, 1 never worked nights. I 
believe that the night hours ought to be used for 
rest. One can doa great deal of work in the 
daytime. 

“ How do | work at present? Well, I get up 
at 5 o’clock in the morning, and soon afterward 
I am seated at my desk —that is when I feel 
like working. Sometimes I do not touch my 
pen for a week atatime. But when I do work 
I work with short intervals until noon. After 
dinner I take a walk ora drive. At top. m. I 
am invariably in my bed. You see, I am seventy- 
two years old, and nature demands its rights.” 

“You know,” I said, “how interesting for 
the public it is to know how a great writer 
works and plans his books. Would you mind 
telling me your method, if you have any?” 

“ There is not much to tell,” he replied. “I 
never take notes. After I have laid out the 
plot of a new book in my head in great lines | 
form the incidents and characters, even the 
dialogues, and carry them in my mind only 
until I am ready to put my pen to paper for 
that work. Sometimes I have carried the plan 
and all the details of a book for several years 
in my head before executing the work .— Buda- 

Pesth Letter in New York Herald. 


Pemberton.— Max Pemberton is one of the 
most energetic of the younger English novel- 
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ists. The London correspondent of the Critic 
says: “ Not only is he editor of Casse//’s Mag- 
azine, — in itself no sinecure, — but he alsoacts 
as London literary adviser to Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., and keeps his eye on the market in their 
interest. Besides these duties, he is a reviewer 
on the staffs of the Daily Chronicle, the ///us- 
trated London News, and the Sketch, and, as 
every one knows, a prolific story-teller. 1 hear 
that his new serial has just been secured by 
Mr. Pearson for his magazine, and he has also 
written two new stories, which will probably 
appear in the ///ustrated London News. Each 
of these tales is about ten thousand words in 
length, and Mr. Pemberton has also a series of 
‘Variety Stories’ running in the Wéndsor 
Magazine.” 


Spencer.— Herbert Spencer is now staying 
in a furnished house at Brighton. He is anx- 
ious to bring the biological part of his work up 
to date, and has five secretaries at work help- 
ing him. Of course, he accepts none of their 
work without rigid scrutiny. Unfortunately, 
his health is so feeble that he is able to man- 
age at intervals only an hour’s work in a day. 
Mr. Spencer divides his year thus—three 
months in London, then three months in Brigh- 
ton, then three months in a country farmhouse, 
and then three months in London again. — CAz- 
cago Datly News. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tut Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





Prorgessor Henry Drummonpv. Rev. D. M. Ross. Illus- 
trated. McClure’s Magazine ( 13 c. ) for July. 

Tue Century's Eviroriat Starr. With portraits of R. 
W. Gilder and R. U. Johnson. Ernest Ingersoll. Current 
Literature (28 c.) for July. 

Tue Deciine or THE Hero. Ellen Duvall. Lippincott’s 
(28 c.) for July. 

Tue American Drama. Ingram A. Pyle. Lippincott's 
(28 c.) for July. 

Tue Evo.utTion oF NewsrArer ADVERTISING. Oscar 
Herzberg. Lippincot?t’s (28 c. ) for July. 


Witttam HocGartu. Illustrated. John C. Van Dyke. 
Century (38 c. ) for July. 

LanGuaGe Berore Literature. Topics of the Time. 
Century ( 38 c.) for July. 

Wict1am Morais. . Illustrated. Walter Crane. Scrid- 
ner’s (28 c.) for July. 

STRAuss, THE AUTHOR OF THE Lirg oF Jesus. Countess 
Von Krockow. Atlantic Monthly (38 c.) for July. 

Joun STERLING, AND A CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
STERLING AND Emerson. Edward Waldo Emerson. A/#lan- 
tic Monthly (38 c. ) tor July. 

Burke: A CenTENARY Perspective. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn. Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for July. 

Witttam Woroswortu. A. P. Peabody. Forum (28 c. ) 
for July. 

Horatio Hate. With portrait. Apfsletons’ Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly ( 53 c. ) for July. 

Brunetikee anv Criticism. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor’s Study, Harfer’s (38 c.) for July. 

Epwarp Bettamy. With portrait. Sylvester Baxter, 
Review of Reviews (28 c. ) for July. 

Setu Low: A CuHaracrer Sketcu. Illustrated. Edward 
Cary. Review of Reviews (28 c.) for July. 

Lorp Byron ReconsipERED. With portrait. John Talman. 
Midland Monthly (13 c.) for July. 

AUTHENTIC SketTcHES OF Livinc CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
( Marion Ames Taggart, J. Arthur Floyd, Mrs. Frances Corig- 
land Farinholt). With portraits. Catholic World (28 c.) 
for July. 

GIRDLING THE GLOBE WITH SUBMARINE Cases. George 
Ethelbert Walsh. New England Magasine ( 28c.) for July. 

THe Women Writers oF CANADA. With portraits. 
Godey's (13 c.) for July. 

Our CAtirorniA Ports at Home. Illustrated. Godey’s 
(13 c.) for July. 

Tue Prenistoric Newsparer. Edward Everett Hale. 
National Magazine (13 )for July. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted from 
Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for May 22. 

MACAULAY AND THE CHARACTERISTICS OF His Writ- 
incs. “G. M.A.” Self Culture (28 c.) for June. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL LeaGue oF Press Ciuss. Over- 
land Monthly (28 c.) for June. 

ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GuNnTerR. With portrait. Book- 
seller and Newsman( 13 c. ) for June. 

SARAH Orne Jewett. With portrait. Kate Sanborn. 
Home Monthly ( Boston ) ( 13 c.) for June. 

Lirerary Recovcections. F. Max Miiller. Reprinted 
from Cosmopolis in Living Age (18 c.) for June 5. 

Tue ApoTueosis oF THE Nove, Unper Queen VicToria. 
Herbert Paul. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Living 
Age ( 18c. ) for June 19. 

Tue Birps oF Tennyson. Edgar Valdes. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in Living Age (18 c.) for June 19. 

ArTHUR HuGuH CLouGH F. Reginald Statham. Reprinted 
from National Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for June 26. 

Some UnpusiisHep Letters or SHettey.—I]. Ernest 
Dressel North. /ndependent ( 13 c. ) for June 17. 

RecoLtections oF James Russert Lower. Elizabeth 
Porter Gould. Christian Register (13 c.) for June 10. 

Lew Watvace’s Carger. W. B. Roberts. Chicago Times- 
Herald for June 13. 

Tue Sermon—Its PREPARATION AND Dativery. Rev. 
Augustus Kracker. Evangelical Messenger (Cleveland) for 
June 16 and 23. 
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Cerone. Cuarvtes H. Taytor, or THe Boston Globe. 
Banner of Gold ( 13 ¢c. ) for June 19. 

Tue Great Waiters or VicTorta’s REIGN. 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 


Illustrated 
Illustrated American (13 ¢.) for 


June 19. 
Geracp STaniey Lee. With portrait. Rev. John Sheri- 
dan Zelie. Critic (13 c.) for June 26. 


+» 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Judge Albion W. Tourgee has been ap- 
pointed consul at Bordeaux. 


Leonard Huxley is making good progress 
with the biography of his father. 


Professor G. A. Smith has undertaken to 
prepare a biography of Professor Drummond, 
and asks for the loan of personal letters. His 
address is 22 Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


Miss Annie Alden, daughter of Henry M. 
Alden, the editor of Harper’s Magazine, read 
the manuscript of “Trilby” for Harper & 
Bros., pronounced on its possibilities, and ad- 
vised its acceptance. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, who has been 
for three and a half years postmistress at 
Auburndale, Mass., has resigned her position, 
and will devote all her time to literature. 


The Princess Trowbetskoy (Amelie Rives ) 
has entirely recovered from the nervous at- 
tack which prostrated her some time ago. 
She has recently returned to her home, Castle 
Hill, Va., and is now hard at work upon a new 
novel. 


John Corbin, whose paper on “ Two Unde- 
scribed Portraits of Shakespeare,” in the May 
number of Harper's Magazine, has been highly 
appreciated, has recently been called from a 
teachership in Harvard to an editorial post upon 
Harper's Magazine. Mr. Corbin is a Chicago 
man who took his degree at Oxford, and has 
traveled widely. His mother, Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin, is the author of several successful 
novels and of a book called “A Woman’s 
Philosophy of Love.” 

Dr. J. M. Rice, the writer on educational 
topics, is the new editor of the Forum. 

J. H. Stoddart, formerly editor of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, has just retired from the edi- 
torship of Collier’s Weekly. 


Henry Austin Adams has become the editor 
of Donahoe’s Magazine. 

Horace E. Scudder, editor of the A¢lantic 
Monthly, has gone to Europe for a year. 


Dr. James W. Tupper, editor of the Citizen 
( Philadelphia), the organ of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, has exchanged places with Dr. Frederick 
H. Sykes, professor of English and history in 
the Western University at London, Ont., Dr. 
Sykes becoming the editor and Dr. Tupper the 
professor. 

John Russell Young has succeeded Ains- 
worth R. Spofford as the librarian of Congress. 
Mr. Spofford will remain in the library as 
assistant. 

Miss Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, who pre- 
pared in collaboration with Edmund Clarence 
Stedman “The Library of American Litera- 
ture,” was married recently in London to Royal 
Cortissoz. Miss Hutchinson has held an edi- 
torial position on the Mew York Tribune for 
twenty-five years past, writing editorials and 
reviewing books, and Mr. Cortissoz is the art 
editor of the same paper and a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading magazines. 


At its annual commencement at Carlisle, 
Penn., Dickinson College conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws upon Dr. Theodore L. Flood, 
of Meadville, Penn., editor of the Chautauguan. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to the 
Westminster Press. 


The magazines Little Men and Women and 
Babyland have been purchased by Vechten 
Waring, publisher, 150 Nassau street, New 
York City, and the July number has been 
issued from his office. 


The Optimist ( New York ) is the Waterbury 
Magazine renamed. 

The New Time (Chicago) is the new name 
of Mew Occasions, of which B. O. Flower, 


founder of the Arena, has become joint editor 
with Frederick U. Adams. 


The Review of Reviews ( New York ) begins 
its sixteenth volume with the July number 
under the expanded title, the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews. Its publishers 
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say that if readers and newspaper exchanges 
fall into the habit of referring to it for short as 
the American Monthly, they will “offer no 
objection.” 

The Metaphysical Magazine, New York, has 
changed its title 10 /nte/ligence, and has been 
enlarged. 

The friends of Oscar Wilde, who was re- 
leased a few days ago from Holloway Prison, 
have subscribed $2,500 to enable him to make 
a fresh start in life. It is said that his wife 
will make him a small allowance from her 
private income. Mr. Wilde has decided to 
write busily under his own name. 


The /nternational Magazine (Chicago) 
which completed its second volume with the 
June number, has raised its price from ten cents 
to twenty-five cents a copy. 


A magazine, to be called Dri/?, is projected 
in Portland, Ore., to develop the literature of 
the Pacific Northwest. A specialty will be 
made of Indian traditions and pioneer remi- 
niscences. 

The American Chess Magazine is the title 
of a new monthly to be published in New York, 
by William Borsodi, with Charles Devidé as 
editor. 

Outdoors is a new magazine “for the sports- 
man, naturalist, and traveler,” published in 
New York. 


The Nature Study Publishing Company of 
Chicago has begun: the issue of a magazine, 
entitled Birds, the purpose of which is to give 
every month a short account of the birds that 
are best known and of those that are least 
known, the text to be illustrated by color pho- 
tography, showing the birds in their natural 
colors and their natural haunts. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale has written 
for the Youth's Companion his recollections of 
some of the eminent men who have been his 
closest friends, among them Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Dr. Holmes, and Wendell Phillips. 
The first paper in the series appeared in the 
Companion issue for June to. Edward Everett, 
Dr. Hale’s uncle, is the subject. 


The Century Magazine will offer twelve 





prizes of $250 each, three a year for four suc- 
cessive years, to college graduates receiving 
the degree of bachelor of arts, for the best 
poem, the best essay, and the best short 
story, or, in other words, “First— For the 
best metrical writing of not fewer than fifty 
lines. Second — For the best essay in the field 
of biography, history, or literary criticism, 
of not fewer than 4,000 or more than 8,000 
words. Third—For the best story of not 
fewer than 4,000 or more than 8,000 words.” 
Graduates must submit their work before June 
1 of the year succeeding graduation, and the 
young men and women who came out of college 
in June, 1897, are to have first chance at the 
prizes. 


Walter Crane, the English artist, for more 
than a quarter of a century the friena of the 
late William Morris, has an appreciative article 
on Morris in the July Scrzdner’s. Among the 
illustrations are two unfinished pages of Morris’ 
“ Omar Khayyam.” 


Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin for May con- 
tains some sixty portraits of authors. 


The June number of Great Pictures, pub- 
lished by the White City Art Company, Chi- 
cago, includes “ Le Guipier,” by Bouguereau ; 
“Les Indiscrets,” by Ballavoine ; ‘‘ Mission of 
San Gabriel,” by W. H. Jackson; and “ Main 
North Entrance of Agricultural Building.” 


In Current Literature for July, Ernest In- 
gersoll supplements pen pictures of the Century 
Magazine staff with fine photographs of 
Richard Watson Gilder and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, and F. M. Hopkins writes of 
Henry Van Dyke in the “American Poets of 
To-day ” series. 

Robert Johnston Finley died in New York 
June 8, aged twenty-nine. 

Alfred Trumble died in New York June 16, 
aged fifty-five. 

Miss Juliet Corson died in New York June 
18, aged fifty-five. 

Mrs. Margaret Oliphant died in London June 
25, aged sixty-nine. 

Professor George M. Lane died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 30, aged seventy-three. 








